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THE — Saber: 


‘‘Ir seems to me, mother,” said Harry, “that the 
wig in the old garret, and the old cloak and the comi- 
cal coat, all* three ought to have: told their ‘stories, and 
I should have thought you would’have contrived to 
keep raga Ste these apricot —_— oe Pe 
mises. %”? " i 

“ Perhaps, ancittien; x oid? ‘Prank, 8 pa: had another 
dreamy nap some other day and that then they did tell 
their stories, and you may remember what they said ; — 
come, mother, do see what you find hid away under 
your cap.” 

“You seem to think,” said their mother, “ that there 
are as many and as curious things, stowed away in this 
poor head of mine, as there was in the old garret, and 
in fact it is somewhat so, I will see what I can re- 
member of one of these dreamy times which I had one 
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rainy Sunday, not long after the fourth of July when I 
heard the strange things which I have before related to 
you. 

As I tell you it was a very rainy Sunday, and as none 
of us went to church our noise was rather troublesome 
to those of the family who wished to read, and my 
mother advised me to take my book and go up to my 
parlour. I always liked to be there and by myself, 
having the society of my friend the cat, who was per- 
fectly docile and obedient to me. I took Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, my favorite book, and was soon very comfortably 
seated in my great old fashioned arm chair which I have 
before described to you, Puss by my side, for there was 
plenty of room for both of us, and was soon absorbed 
entirely in my book. Presently I grew a little sleepy, 
and after awhile I heard the same confused sound which 
I heard} before when the old tenants of the garret began 
to speak ; there seemed also to be a slight motion among 
them, anda sort of mysterious appearance came over 
the whole apartment as if they were all living, but very 
shadowy beings. Presently I heard the creak of the 
curling tongs, and he uttered these words: “ 

* I think we have all been wronged by our friend the 
wig; he approved of our all relating our own histories, 
and promised after we had done so, to give us his frankly 
and truly as ‘we have done: instead of that he as well 
as the rest of us fell asleep when our friend spinning- 
wheel related his story, and when we all waked up he 
did not fulfil his promise, and I move that he be request- 
éd now to give us a faithful account of his whole life till 
he was consigned with us to this dark, gloomy old place. 
I most like have been more intimately acquainted with 
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him than any one present, for once or twice I have as- 
sisted in smoothing or rather frizzing his ruffied hairs 
and making him fit for company, and with your leave, 
my friends, I urge him in your name to relate his histo- 
ry.” <A sort of hum of approbation sounded through 
the long, dark old garret, and then the wig spoke. 

‘“‘ Friend Frizzle is right: I did agree to relate my 
adventures, but I said I would wait till all had told 
their stories ; now here are two of this brilliant compa- 
ny that have not said one word of themselves, that comi- 
cal coat and that old cloak; after they have related 
their history I will relate mine. The wig hitched a lit- 
tle on his block and was silent. 

‘*T.am ready,” said the coat, “‘ to tell all I know of 
myself, and will not keep you long, I trust. My friend 
the baize gown and I had the same origin on the back 
of a sheep, only I was of a nicer texture and had from 
my earliest days a more refined character and of course 
was used for higher purposes. Major Sword there may 
know perhaps that I had as much to do with making 
the major of Cadets as he had, only I did not make 
people run when they looked at me. I was originally 
of the most delicate white, and I was made into .one of 
the very first coats that ever appeared on the parade as 
one of the Governor’s guards. I think I did more to. 
make the Major than my lord sword did. Suppose a 
Major without a coat! he would not be a Major for a 
moment, he would be hooted at, but even were he 
without a sword and had me on his back, as I once was 
I mean, still he would be known as a Major of the 
Cadets.” 

“Come to your story,” eried the musket with a 
bounce, 
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“I will,” said the coat. ‘ I was, as I have told you, 
the Major’s military coat, admired by all who looked 
at me, and I appeared often on parade days till he gave 
up his office and left this country, when I was left hang- 
ing up in his dressing room. As his boys grew bigger 
they would often beg their mother to allow them to put 
me on occasionally. The rogues were so short then that 
T trailed on the ground. Iwas even so far abused as t6 
be worn by girls. This tried my feelings sorely, but I 
was forced to submit. Once I was so far disgraced as 
to be worn by one of the girls while she danced with her 
brother who was dressed like a monkey witha tail over 
a yard long, and this was not all; she pulled the mon- 
key’s tail too hard and it came off, and then the monkey 
boy seized the tail and beat me with it, meaning to beat 
his sister, but I got the worst of it. So I lived to be 
made fun of and for nothing else. 

* At last the Major’s wife, our dear mistress, took 
me one day into her gentle hands, and after examining 
me carefully and making up her mind to the act, delibe- 
rately took her scissors and ripped me up into pieces 
and sent me to the dyer’s to be colored brown. This 
was too horrid—I was soused into the vilest mixture 
you can imagine, and done every thing to that was 
abominable, such as being stretched within an inch of 
my life, and then almost burned to death, and at last 
came out the color you now see me, not a handsome 
brown, but a real sickish rhubarb color. My dear mis- 
tress laughed when she looked at me. -This is a dose, 
said she, but it willdo for an every day coat for Jona- 
than, and I can make it myself with Keziah Vose’s aid, 
so I will not grieve about it. So Keziah was sent for 
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and set to work. Now Jonathan was a white haired, 
chubby boy, and this was his first coat. Keziah went by 
her eye altogether; she took no measures except for the 
sleeves, and these she said she would make large and 
long to allow for Jonathan’s growing. She made me 
so broad behind that one brass button could not see the 
the other, although they were, as you see, almost as 
large as a small plate; the skirts came down so as to 
hide the calves of his legs, and were so full as nearly to 
meet before, and my sleeves had a regular slouch. There 
was no hollow in the back, and I looked as if 1 was 
made for one of the boys’ snow men, not for a human 
being. When I was finished and put on for the first 
time, all the children were present as it happened, as 
well as their mother. My droll looks ahd rhubarb 
color, the comical expression of Jonathan’s face, for he 
was a great rogue, his white hair, bleached by the sun, 
which was half hidden by the high, stiff collar, set them 
all into a gale of laughter. He took hold of my full 
skirts one on each side, and began to dance, and even 
their mother and Keziah laughed too. Nothing was to 
be done. A few times the mother of Jonathan tried to 
induce him to wear me at home for she could not afford 
she said to lose all the expense I had cost her, but it was 
all in vain—giggle, giggle went all the children when 
they saw me, and I had to be hung up as you see me 
now. Whenever they wanted a comical dress in any 
of their plays, I was brought out, and that little girl 
asleep there still amuses herself, and so do her brothers, 
with my comical looks, but that is all the use I am of 
in this world. 

** Once they had in this family large Newfoundiand 
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dog, very good natured, and who let the children do 
what they pleased with him. They had taught him to 
walk on his hind legs, and it was a daily amusement 
with them to make him stand upon them, and put me on 
to him and walk him round the house, screaming with 
laughter all the time. The truth is, I fitted him better 
than I fitted his master, and I laughed with them in 
my own way, that is, in my sleeves. Once they made 
the poor dog stand before a looking-glass, and I saw 
what a good fit I was for the dog and what a comical ex- 
pression I had. ~ 

** I suppose I have been kept on account of the merri- 
ment I have afforded the family. After all, my friends, 
Iam not sure that he who adds to the innocent gaiety 
of people is not as valuable a person as one who has 
more dignity and who never made any one laugh in his 
life. 
“Ihave done, my friends—the cloak who hangs close 
by me, is a more serious person than I, and will now, 
I trust, give us his history.” E. L. F. 





THE USE OF PICTURES. 


(SEE FRONTISPIECE.) 


Tue little baby in its mother’s arms often has its tears 
dried by the sight of a picture when a picture is put in 
its hands; it forgets its grievances while looking at it, 
and as soon as it is old enough to know what a pencil 
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can produce it asks for no better amusement than to have 
it used by some one who is skilful enough to draw some- 
thing that has a resemblance to some object it has seen. 
It will take in its little hand the picture of a cow whose 
head is away, whose horns come out of its ears, whose 
legs have no joints, whose back is broken, and he is so 
delighted with it, that the person who has drawn the 
cow begins to think they have really made a good picture. 
When the child has grown older it still loves to look at 
pictures, though it may ask better ones than satisfied its 
infancy, and so on through its whole life. When sickness 
or old age keeps one confined to the house, a beautiful 
picture serves as a companion, and may often suggest 
thoughts which turn the weary hours into seasons of 
pleasure and improvement. Whoever makes a good 
picture does something for the good of others, as well 
as for himself; he who loves to spend his time in this 
way never has a weary hour, and his mind becomes stored 
with beautiful images. 

In the picture before us we see a little fellow who 
seems working very hard to draw something on the pa- 
per which he holds on his knee; we hope he will succeed 
in copying the man and the horse if that is what he is 
attempting, and will draw it so well as to get a kiss from 
his mother. While he is so occupied he is out of mis- 
chief, and his little sister is taken care of, for no doubt 
she is quietly waiting the result of his labors, which I 
dare say he has promised to give her. Perhaps this ef- 
fort of his may be the beginning of some greater work, 
and that when he isa man, hemay draw some picture 
so beautiful that it shall gain him a great name and give 
great pleasure to thousands of people. 8. C. C. 
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THE WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 


TueRe is a voice within me, 
And ’t is so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lispings win me, : 
Till tears start to mine eyes; a: 
Deep from my soul it springeth, eB . 
Like hidden melody, 3 
And evermore it singeth a 
This song of songs to me-— Ks 
“ This world is full of beauty, 
As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 
It might be full of love!” 


If faith and Joving kindness 
Passed coin ’twixt heart and heart, 
Bigotry’s darkest blindness 
And malice would depart. 
If men were more forgiving, 
Were kind words oft’ner spoken, 
Instead of scorn so grieving, 
There would be few heart-broken. 
When plenty’s round us smiling, 
Why wakes this cry for bread ? ; 
Why are crush’d millions toiling, 
Gaunt—clothed in rags—unfed ? 
The sunny hills and valleys 
Blush ripe with fruit and grain, 
But the lordling in the palace 
Still robs his fellow men. 
O God! what hosts are trampled 
Amid this press for gold, 
What noble hearts are sapped of life, 
What spirits lose their hold! 
And yet upon this God-blessed earth 
There’s room for every one ; 
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Ungarner’d food still ripens, 
To waste, rot in the sun: 
For the world is full of beauty, 
As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 
It might be full of love ! 


Let the law of bloodshed perish, 
Wars, gore and glory, splendor— 
And men will learn to cherish 
Feelings more kind and tender. 
Were we true unto each other, 
We’d vanquish Hate and Crime, 
And clasp the hand of a brother, 
In any land or clime! 
If gold were not an idol, 
Were mindand merit worth, 
Oh, there would be a bridal 
Betwixt high heaven and earth! 
Were truth our utter’d language, 
Angels might talk with men, 
And God-illumin’d earth should see 
The golden age again. 
For the leaf-tongues of the forest— 
The flower-lips of the sod— 
The birds that hymn their raptures 
Into the ear of God— 
And the sweet wind that bringeth 
The music of the sea, 
Have each a voice that singeth 
This song of songs to me— 
This world is full of beauty, 
As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 


It might be full of love, 
[London Weekly Times.]} 
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SIEGBERT. 


A TALE OF CHIVALRY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Concluded from page 176.) 


Vi. 


From this night the baron found himself affected with 
an indisposition which obliged ‘ him to retire to rest ear- 
ly in the evening. At the same time a certain timidity 
gained the ascendancy over him, as if with the increasing 
lassitude and enervation of his limbs, the terrors within 
had also constantly acquired greater power over them. 
Siegbert passed the evenings with him and did not usu- 
ally retire to rest until the dreaded hour had past. In 
order to keep himself awake he generally paced back 
and forth through the spacious room, or now and then, 
just as it happened, he sate down here and there, and 
endeavored to entertain the knight with talk of all kinds. 
Still, it sometimes happened that his young nature 
claimed its due, and he nodded a little. In this way, 


upon a time, both of them were slumbering, when as the ' 


knight awoke, he again saw the old man moving for- 
wards at a distance, and as he could not discern the 
youth who was hidden in the obscurity of the apart- 
ment, he was in the greater agony ; ‘ Siegbert,’ he cried, 
‘hast thou forsaken me, my helper?’ 

The youth started from hisslumber. ‘ Alas!’ he said, 
‘ pardon me — but what a delightful dream I have had! 
all the knights contained in the book were around me, 
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and what you say about a ghost, can be only a dream of 
your own. ‘Oh,’ added he sighing, ‘if you would but 
permit me to bring down here, the book which has the 
beautiful pictures, and look over them in the evening, I 
certainly should not fall asleep.’ 

Baron Arbogast was almost vexed on account of this 
petition: the desire however to keep him awake moved 
him the next day to mention the book first himself, and 
encourage his foster-son to bring it down. ‘ But do not 
stay long,’ he added ; and hardly were the works uttered, 
before Siegbert had joyfully hurried up stairs and return- 
ed as quick with all three of the books. 

‘ For,’ said he, ‘perhaps I may occasionally read some- 
thing to my dear father in the evening, out of the one 
which is written in our mother tongue ; but of the two 
others I know only the letters, not the meaning of the 
words.’ 

The knight ordered him to shut all three of the volumes 
and never look into them excepting in the evening. 

Scarcely could the youth wait for night, and as soon 
as they had finished supper, and the knight had reclined 
on his bed, the great book lay before him aud he stood 
for awhile in its presence, as before a closed sanctuary, 
into which he longed to look, yet ventured not to open 
it, until at length the knight urged him to inspect the 
volume and tell him what the pictures represented. He 
now turned back the heavy covers, richly ornamented 
with manifold decorations, and a variety of scenes was 
presented to his eyes. On one page, might be seen 
tents pitched under green trees, with knights and ladies 
promenading among them; on another, a king moving 
forward with a numeruus train; and again the same 
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monarch in all his regal array, with men standing defore 
him, who from their wholly different dress and appear- 
ance, must have belonged to a foreign and far less civil- 
ized nation. Next, the king and his people were at war 
with this same nation, and then anumber of battle scenes 
followed, interspersed with hunts and sometimes with 
processions of the clergy, going to teach the foreign 
nation; and in the last picture, a tall stately chieftain 
was represented, receiving baptism from the holy men, 
and many of his countrymen with him, 

Siegbert described all this to his foster father, and 
more than once he cried out in admiration, ‘Oh what a 
glorious knight, and what men, and what horses!’ It 
became continually clearer to him, that this book depicted 
the wars of Charlemagne and his French chivalry with 
the Saxon nation; he also often read the name, Carolus 
Rex. Father Placidus had told him about this Emperor, 
and he waa never weary of looking at him; the hour of 
horror had long passed without the least appearance of 
ill portent. 

Likewise on the following, and many succeeding 
nights, the youth sate before the favorite book ; for which 
he quite forgot the two others, and after having first 
contemplated the pictures only generally, he now rested 
by the hour together on a single page; viewing one by 
one all the numerous figures it contained ; considering 
especially and comparing those which appeared again in 
other places, so that in this manner he connected together 
the history of each separate warrior or bishop— as here 
he first appeared; there conquered, and here again was 
taken prisoner, or perhaps ended his life under the hands 
of his enemies. 
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But much as these things delighted the youth, the 
knight at last grew weary of hearing the stories of the 
Emperor Charlemagne and his heroes. always repeated, 
especially as the youth created from the pictures strange ~ 
affairs which never happened. And as the spring with 
its milder breath was now beginning ‘to fan. the air and 
the nights had become much shorter, and there had been 
no renewed appearance of the ghost, the knight urged 
the youth one evening in a cheerful tone, to bring, for- 
ward the other book —‘ and read to me out, of it, my 
Siegbert.’ ere ne 

‘Agreed,’ replied he, ‘ perhaps I may have been. un- 
just in neglecting it so long ; for though it does not con- 
tain such beautiful pictures as the one upon Charlemagne, 
it excels perchance in pleasant stories. 

And in fact the book did contain a “very insarestion 
history, related by a knight concerning himself—how he 
fought for many years against the heathen nations of the 
north, falling once into their hands wounded ;, and how 
he was detained a long time by them in captivity, until 
his brother in arms, Lord Hercules Von Aspermont, set 
him at liberty.. The narrator then told a great deal 
concerning this beloved companion, whom he desctibed 
as a high-minded knight, distinguished as much for 
courage, as for strength and size of body, and he almost 
forgot his own concerns, until at.last he described his 
return, and his taking to himself in marriage, to be the 
the faithful head of his family, the youngest sister of this 
knight, who was but an untutored child when he went 
away, and that thereupon his brother in arms again de- 
parted, after having celebrated their wedding festival, 
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Thus far Siegbert had read on the first night. Baron 
Arbogast appeared very thoughtful the next day, and at 
evening, when the youth again produced the book, he 
seemed displeased at the sight of it. 

‘However,’ said he, ‘ as you have now opened it, you 
may read on farther.’ And the youth proceeded to 
read, that a year afterward a son was born to the knight, 
and that Siegbert was the name given him at the joyful 
baptismal festival; and that the holy Abbot, Solomon 
von Eigenthal, was present, and hung upon the newly 
born a costly string of pearls, in the centre of which was 
a precious sapphire with a little angel-figure carved on 
its transparent azure; and that he also uttered a most 
impressive address, in which he compared the mind of 
the child to the pure blue stone and white pearls. — 
Then there were some words which seemed to have been 
effaced by falling tears — those which followed were, 
that the mother of the child might indeed have been the 
angel soaring through the azure space of heaven to the 
Eternal Father, who took her up to his brighter glory 
soon after that glad festival, and that as long as she 
lived she had truly been, in loveliness, purity and mild- 
ness, a benignant angel ; — moreover even now, unseen, 
she might still be watching over her little one, as it could 
not so prosper as it did, without a mother’s care ; — in- 
deed, something peculiar had happened to the child 
several times; it had a mark on its breast, upon the left 
side towards the heart, which had shone like a red star, 
especially when it was angry. 

‘Hereupon the narrative suddenly broke off, and Siegbert 
was about laying down the book,when he noticed that after 
many vacant leaves, several in the latter part were filled 
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with writing; but the difference between the characters 
of the last and the first, admitted not a doubt that what 
followed had been added by another and far less steady 
hand. — First appeared a sort of prayer to God, that He. 
would strengthen him, the old man who was writing, in 
_ his great straits—then words of thanksgiving, that though 
his eldest son had quickly followed after his wife, God 
had restored to him his second son, after having been 
absent in northern lands, as his brother had been in the 
south, and that he could now perform the part of a 
father to the child. — Soon again however a complaint 
followed against this very son, for having shut up him, 
his own father, in a narrow room, and for having at 
length cast an evil eye on the child, who from that time 
had not been admitted to his grandfather’s presence, 
and had probably been cruelly murdered; and it then — 
finally closed with awful denunciations against this son. 

These Siegbert had begun to read with a trembling 
voice — the midnight hour having arrived — when the 
knight cried out in equal anger and distress, 

* Stop, Fool! thou knowest not what thou readest !— 
And as the youth paused in terror, he said in a tone of 
still greater agony, ‘Dost not thou see the old man 
standing by thee, looking into the book ; and dost thou 
not hear him still muttering the awful words ?’ 

The youth however calmly rose from his seat, and 
turning towards the knight said in a mild and gentle 
voice, ‘But I see nothing, and I hear not one speak ; 
you however, must be very ill, and father Placidus would 
be far more able to aid you with the consolations of our 
holy faith, than I, an inexperienced boy,’ 
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"From this time Siegbert was often very uncomfort- 
able when he looked at the knight, especially, when his 
countenance darkly and fearfully glowed with anger at 
his servants, for his eyes then flashed fire. He no longer 
doubted that he must have perpetrated some grievous 
crime, on account of which he was harassed by the vision. 
But what seemed strangest to the youth and most ex- 
cited his wonder was, that upon his own breast such a 
mark as that described on the boy’s in the book, some- 
times glistened, and that his name like the boy’s, was 
Siegbert; moreover, sometimes it seemed to him as if he 
himself must be that very boy, and his foster-father the 
uncle who returned from Italy. But then again he re- 
flected, that he had grown up in the house of father 
Reinhold, and that his brothers, Conrad, Leonard and 
Jacob lived there, with the youngest who was named 
after the father, Reinhold. It still however seemed to 
him as if there was a time when he did not live in father 
Réinhold’s house, and there stood before his mind as its 
earliest remembrance, a combat, in which a powerful 
knight who must have looked like Lord Hercules von 
Aspermont, slew a number of men. 

But these private thoughts he dared not impart to his 


foster-father, and it became’ rather difficult for him to * 


éall the knight as before, his dear father. Sometimes 
also when he found himself alone in the mansion with 
the aged keeper of the castle, the questions hovered on his 
lips, * who was the old man who used to live in the room 
above, and what took place in former times within the 
castle?’ But he always suppressed these inquiries, fear- 
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ing lest he should learn some evil concerning his foster- 
father.—Him he*could not now cheer as before, although 
the spring with its brilliant joys was enlivening the 
country and forests around the castle. It seemed as if 
the curse pronounced against him at the midnight hour, 
had let loose upon him all its horrors, 

With fixed look, wrapped in himself, Arbogast often 
wandered about; Siegbert too was obliged to suffer 
from his gloomy mood more frequently than before, and 
he often seemed to contemplate the youth with sinister, 
suspicious glances. But having again become for a few 
days more friendly, he one evening said to his foster- 
son, ‘ Make thyself ready, for in the morning-.thot shalt 
ride to the cloister; I have not remembered for a long 
time to present any offering at the holy place; it lies 


heavy on my heart, therefore tomorrow thou shalt carry 


rich presents there, that the pious monks may pray to 
God for the forgiveness of the donor’s sins.’ 

With the dawn of morn Siegbert was in readiness for 
the journey, and he rejoiced to see again after so longa 
separation his teacher Placidus, and also father Rein- 
hold and his four brothers. For in the interval he had 
never visited them, because whenever he had expressed 
the wish, the knight had always put off complying with 
his request. Reinhold, his father, had indeed . twice 
visited him, but when Siegbert never went down. to: the 
valley, he no more appeared at the castle. His longing 
after all these dear ones gave wings to the haste of the 
youth, and as he chose the shorter road, over the moun- 
tain, and did not shun the trouble of chimbing the stony 
path on foot and leading his horse after him, he reached 
the cloister by noon. 

Father Placidus welcomed him most cordially and 
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seemed now to take pleasure in the knightly youth, al- 
though he used formerly to chide him for desiring to go 
abroad into the world. The other occupants of the clois- 
ter also treated him in the most friendly manner, for he 
brought rich gifts. They showed him the beautiful church 
and all the curiosities of the house, conducting him for 
this purpose into a chapel which was usually opened 
only on high festivals, wherein were contained the relics 
of the cloister, with many costly treasures bestowed by 
the devout both from the neighborhood and from distant 
places. 

“But, curious, various and dazzling as the things at 
first appeared to him, Siegbert soon forgot all the rest 
and fastened his eyes upon a string of pearls, modestly 
hanging among other ornaments in a corner, among the 
beads of which was suspended as the chief article, a blue 
stone, on which the figure of an angel was delicately carv- 
ed. Siegbert doubted not that this was the string of pearls 
described in the book. At present however he made no 
remarks; but when he had at last entered into his cell 
with the father, and again felt himself in that calm and 
happy mood which the place had so often awakened in 
him, and when the grave though friendly man, looked 
upon him with his large hazel eyes, as if wishing again 
to say, ‘thou are welcome to me, my son,’ — then he 
could almost have repented of having entered upon the 
dazzling life of chivalry ; then too he inquired concern- 
ing the string of pearls, and related to the father all that 
had occurred between him and the knight, imploring him 
in the most moving manner to remember Sir Arbogast 
daily in his’ prayers to God. 

‘The father shook his head significantly. ‘I will not,’ 
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said he, ‘pass judgment on the man; but do thou, my 
son, while near him, keep all the closer to God.’ — He 
could give no other information concerning the string of 
pearls, than that it had been presented there many years 
before, upon the interment of a stranger in the cloister. 

Siegbert still had much to tell and to ask; but the 
day was now declining, he dared not remain longer lest 
he should arrive too late at father Reinhold’s house be- 
low, where he had determined to pass the night. He 
departed from the father, divided between great joy and 
sadness. 

But how great was his pleasure and his home-feeling, 
as he now descended the path leading to the valley which 
asa boy he had so often tripped over with hasty step, 
when going up to the cloister and returning down to the 
village. It lay now before him, so still and peaceful ; here 
and there the smoke rising like blue columns and dispers- 
ing into little transparent clouds in the blue firmament. 
The lowing of the herds which grazed the pastures on 
the side of the road, had afriendly sound to his ears, and 
many a stroller looked at him in wonder, not dreaming 
that he was the Siegbert who had blossomed forth in the 
house of father Reinhold. And at last, when he drew 
nigh his father’s habitation all the immates came out on 
the steps in surprise, and not till he had sprung from his 
horse and saluted them all with a joyful halloo, did they 
recognise him and hasten down to him with the heartiest 
gladness. hey assisted him to find a good place for 
his horse below in the stable, and after performing this 
duty he ascended with them to the house. He had in- 
terrupted their supper in which they were engaged ; now, 
he must sit down with them, and it was not before he 
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had taken his plaee in the midst of them, that they could 
be thoroughly convinced of his being their very brother 
Siegbert, sitting among them as gentle and sociable, as 
if he had not been absent from them a day. His broth- 
ers also had grown much larger, but Siegbert still tower- 
ed above them all. They made him tell them how 
he had fared at the castle, and they in return faithfully 
informed him of every little incident that had happened 
among themselves. Thereupon it became very late, and 
at last the brothers were obliged to conduct him to the 
upper chamber, where the mother had prepared his bed ; 
because with the dawn of morning he was to take his 
departure, that he might arrive in time at the castle ac- 
cording to the orders of the knight. 

With the dawn of the new day all the inhabitants of 
the house were awake. They all wished to escort him; 
' but he forbade them, and father Reinhold also insisted 
that the rest should take care of affairs at home ; he 
chose himself to accompany the departing one. Thus 
Siegbert and his father separated themselves from the 
others, each of them obviously from the desire to be 
alone with one another. And as soon as they had 
reached the dark forest above, Siegbert tied his horse to 
a neighboring tree, and requested his father to sit down 
for a while on the grassy slope, as he had important 
things to speak of with him. ‘I was about making the 
same request to you, dear Siegbert,’ replied the old man ; 
— but although each had much to say to the other, they 
were yet silent for a time, and looked expectantly on one 
another, until Siegbert first began. 

‘Tell me, father Reinhold, am I in reality your 
son, or was I only brought early to your house and 
educated by you?’ 
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‘ For this very reason,’ replied the father, ‘I ordered 
your brothers to remain behind, because I had much to 
relate to you. For you must know, Siegbert,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that though I love you as my son, you still are 
not my own son, and it will be fourteen years next Pen- 
tecost since you were brought to our house one evening 
by a stranger, when our Conrad alone was born. You 
were then a little boy, hardly three years old, and ap- 
peared very weak and exhausted, having had no nourish- 
ment for a long time. But the man who brought you 
was far more so, and much as he endeavored to disguise 
himself, I knew immediately from his gait, his stately 
figure and his whole bearing, that he was a knight. He 
asked for a night’s lodging for himself gfid the child, 
which I gladly bestowed on him, the expression of his 
eyes was so open and honest, and he sowed himself so 
truly anxious for the boy, because exhausted as he was, 
he would not take a morsel himsel until the child had 
been taken care of. He seemed in great need of rest ; 
after he had refreshed himself, I conducted him and the 
boy to the chamber where you passed the night. In the 
morning he lingered long and did not come down ; I then 
went up to him and found him lying inhis blood, A 
wound, he told me in a feeble voice, which he had short- 
ly before received in a combat, had opened in the night; 
he had indeed again bound it up, but he found himself 
greatly exhausted by the loss of so much blood. You 
were still lying sound asleep, and you were so beautiful 
and calm in your repose, that I immediately conceived a 
liking for you. I attended as well as I was able to the 
wounded man, who arose again from his bed and lived 
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with us many days. But he seemed himself to feel that 
all his strength was completely shattered, and he conse- 
quently told me one evening in confidence — having sa- 
tisfied himself that I was an honest man, and having 
bound me upon my salvation to the strictest secresy — 
that he was a knight, the Lord — bless me! what was 
his name ?’—here the narrator paused. 

‘The Lord Hercules von Aspermont,’ interposed Sieg- 
bert in a mournful tone. 

‘Yes! the Lord Hercules von Aspermont,’ repeated 
father Reinhold, ‘ but whence learned you his name?’ 

‘Continue your story,’ replied the youth, and Rein- 
hold proceeded, ‘thus he informed me that he was a 
knight, and that for a long time he had fought against 
the heathen in the North, in company with another 
knight of your name, Siegbert; that they had then both 
of them returned home, and that the other knight, whose 
whole name he did not mention to me, married his sister, 
and you are their son. But you soon lost both father 
and mother in quick succession; your grandfather, a 
pious old man, then took faithful care of you, until his 
second son, the younger, who had long been absent in 
Italy, came home. Externally indeed, he assumed the 
most specious appearance of supplying to you the place 
of a father, but in fact, he had only cast a greedy eye on 
the possessions which were to fall to you. He must have 
learned wicked arts among the Italians, as it scarcely ad- 
mitted of a doubt — at least such was his conviction — 
that he freed himself from his aged father who was an 
obstacle to his plans, by a slow and secretly wasting poi- 
son. The knight became most anxious on your account, 
and prepared himself to remind your uncle in the most 
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solemn manner of his sacred pledge. “When he had ap- 
proached within a league of his castle, as a spring sun 
was shedding down its warm rays and he had reached a 
cool shady place by a fountain, that he might rest a 
while and collect his thoughts undisturbed, he sent for- 
ward the servant who accompanied him, and after tying 
his horse in the thicket, laid himself down in the cool 
shade not far from the well. Hither two men ‘came out 
of a side-path, and he was surprised to see that one of 
them carried the boy Siegbert in his arms, and still more 
to hear both of them, without regarding the child who 
nestled closely to the man who held it, disputing which 
of them should throw it into the well, until they agreed 
to perpetrate the act together, and also to divide the re- 
ward between them. He roused himself up however soon 
enough to rescue their prey from them, by surprising 
them with his unexpected appearance as they were ap- 
proaching the fountain, whereupon they quickly fled away. 
It was his determination first to save the child, and then 
to fight for his paternal inheritance. With this purpose 
he hastened back the way he came. But the servants 
of the faithless knight being more familiar with the 
country, must have gained the start of him by a shorter 
path. He was almost surprised by them while procur- 
ing some refreshment for you at a lohely dwelling, and 
aftera twice repeated combat, being wounded himself, 
he suceeded only by stratagem in effecting his retreat 
hither with you.’ 

Siegbert sighed deeply, as father Reinhold here paused 
in his narrative. —‘ And how did it fare afterwards with 
my dear uncle Hercules von Aspermont?’ he inquired 
after a pause. 
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‘ A few days afterwards,’ replied father Reinhold, ‘I 
found him one morning peacefully at rest in his bed, 
having previously commended you repeatedly to my care, 
and charged me, when you were sixteen years old, if you 
should display a really bold and manly. spirit, to reveal 
to you the whole, as you would then best know yourself 
what to attempt; otherwise, I was to be silent concern- 
ing all and to bring youup as my son. He begged me 
to accept for my trouble acostly necklace which you wore 
round your neck. But I presented it to the cloister 
where your uncle was. buried, and you have richly re- 
warded my care by your love and obedience; while the 
good God has rewarded it still more, as from that time 
he has vouchsafed his. special blessing on all my under- 
takings, in the house, field and farm.’ 

Father Reinhold added that he should have told all this 
three years before, to the knight, if he had not been so 
earnest to depart immediately with his adopted son; he 
had thought besides, that it would be time enough at a 
later period to fulfil the charge of Sir Hercules. — In all 
this, the narrator never dreamed that the man who had 
taken the youth into his family as a son, was the very 
uncle who had driven the boy from it and contrived his 
death in the well. Siegbert however was unwilling to 
make any communication, lest he should disquiet his se- 
cond father; accordingly he then separated himself in 
deep emotion from the faithful Reinhold, after repeatedly 
thanking him heartily for having bestowed on him the 
care of a real father. 
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VIII. 


What were the feelings of Siegbert, as he now rode for- 
ward through the shady paths? Sometimes he guided his 
horse straight up the wooded mountains, sometimes 
down; often he stood still for a long time, sunk in the 
deepest contemmplation, and any one might have passed 
by or touched him without his perceiving it. Thus what he 
had scarcely dared to think ofin the deepest privacy, was 
the man over whom the curse was pronounced in the book, 
and the ghost which disturbed him, was the old man 
whom he had poisoned. A deep shudder quivered through 
his vitals, the thought came to him of fleeing into the 
wide world, far from that unhallowed spot, and of never 
returning to it again. Then again a noble ardour was 
kindled in him—it was the possession of his father, and 
belonged only to himself—and he grasped his sword, that 
he might take fearful vengence on the robber who, instead 
of fulfiling a father’s duty, had mercilessly driven him, a 
tender boy, out of the house, and murdered his own fath- 
er. But soon again his mind softened and tears gushed 
from his eyes; it was also the same man who had trans- 
ferred him from the solitary valley of the cloister, to the 
life of a nobleman, had adopted him into his family as a 
son, and was affectionately indulgent towards him, even 
when the dark spirit was upon him and all besides had 
to experience his sternness. He was divided with him- 
self, whether he should most love in him his own bene- 
factor, or hate the ruthless malefactor who had rendered 
himself guilty of two unheard of crimes. What to do 
first, or how to appear before him, he knew not. Gladly 
would he have haste mdto father Placidus, to ask 
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counsel of him and implicitly follow all that he should 
advise. But this was now impossible, and, said he to 
himself, ‘ have I not often heard the holy man say, that 
the most diffieult and glorious of victories consists in 
conquering ourselves, and recompensing the evil that has 
been committed against us with gentleness and well- 
doing?’ At length, he resolved to go back, and since 
the knight was his uncle, to obey him as a dutiful son, 
leaving to the Eternal Majesty, which had brought him 
out of darkness so near to the light, the care of guiding 
the whole to a joyful issue. 

Yet from this time, a strangeness intervened between 
him and the knight, which did not escape the latter. 
And as he whose own heart is impure, suspects similar 
evil in another, the knight was apprehensive that a guilty 
longing after his possessions, might have inflamed the 
soul of the youth, and that it might entice him to at- 
tempt to gain them by crime, as he was uncertain 
whether love would induce his foster-father to bestow 
them on him. The appearance of the ghost continued 
to torment him through the spring, and even in the 
presence of the youth, who was peacefully sleeping in 
the room, a horror sometimes overpowered him ; yet he 
no longer ventured to call on him for protection against 
the dark power which threatened him, and even when 
the summer had opened, he disturbed the youth one 
night from his peaceful slumber, by loudly calling, 

‘Siegbert, sieze your sword, and keep watch against 
the old man, as formerly!’ The youth started up from 
his bed, still half dreaming. ‘ Alas!’ he began, ‘ what 
a lovely vision you have frighted away from me, for I 
was dreaming that I was still g little boy, and that my 
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grandfather was holding me in his arms, and looking 
down on me, so kindly and affectionately.’ 

But he purposed no disobedience to the knight's order, 
as he immediately threw on a light garment, and half 
dressed, with his breast still bare, he seized his sword, in 
order to station himself with it, at the threshold of the 
door. The knight, however, understood his words and 
deiay to be a refusal, and now, in his anger, quite forget- 
ting the ghost, he threatened, in a fearful tone, 

‘Away with thee, thou graceless rogue; thou art 
plotting evil in thy heart against thy foster-father, and 
this night I drive thee from my house back to thy peas- 
ant companions and cloister priest.’ At the same time, 
he made as if he would at once execute his harsh words 
in still harsher deeds. 


But now, at this unmerited scorn, the gentle youth 
kindled as it were into a blazing flame, and suddenly he 


stood before the guilty knight, whose measure was now 
filled, not as the bright protecting guardian of his dream, 
but as the angel of vengeance sent down from on high 
with flashing sword. ‘ Thou wicked uncle,’ he cried, in 
a tone such as had never before sounded from the youth’s 
mouth; ‘No! not again shalt thou drive me from my 
house, for it belongs to me, and I am Siegbert, the boy 
whom thou wouldst have drowned in the well.’ At the 
same time his eyes flashed, a deep red crimsoned his 
face, and on his naked breast the bloody star luridly 
gziowed as it had never done before. When now the 
knight comprehended the youth’s words,— the mark on 
his breast confirming them like a witness, — and saw his 
threatening figure, holding a drawn sword over his head, 
an indescribable panic siezed him ; he doubted not that 
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the hour of judgment had overtaken him, and the 
thought quivered through his soul like a piercing arrow. 
‘Fool, vainly hast thou wrestled in order to escape the 
threatening chastisement which was drawing near; in 
seeking help, thou hast with thine own hand brought the 
boy hither from the concealment of the forest, and edu- 
cated him to be an avenger against thee.’ Distressed 
by this anguish, he entreated‘the youth to delay only 
until he had commended his soul to Eternal Mercy, and 
then he would restore the rights belonging to him. 

But before the knight had quite uttered these words, 
the sword had already dropped from the youth’s hand, 
the fiery star on his breast was extinguished, and quiet 
and humble he stood by his uncle’s bedside. ‘ Forgive 
me my hasty anger,’ he said, ‘but you ought not so to 
have irritated me.’ 

‘ God forbid,’ he continued, after a short pause, ‘ that 
I should lay my hand upon you. What you did against 
me, you have long since repaired ; and may God forgive 
you in behalf of my dear grandfather, as I from my 
whole heart forgive you. But my inheritance,’ he re- 
sumed, as the knight remained silent, ‘ you must restore 
to me, and in this I only repeat what father Placidus 
once said to me, that whoever carries guilt in his heart, 
cannot be helped by hanging a mantle over it, or calling 
in an armed man to protect him, but by putting away 
the evil from him. And so, too, will it be with you, 
and you will then no longer need my succour against the 
ghost, from whom indeed I cannot shield you.’ 

Sir Arbogast gazed long on the youth in wonder, 
meeting his mild and friendly look; it seemed as if his 
tongue were paralyzed, and as if his limbs were chained 
and immovable. 
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At length, heavenly comfort descended like dew upon 
the heart of the knight, long unused to such feelings, and 
he broke silence at last with this exclamation: ‘'Then thou 
art alive, and one crime is lifted off from my head; the 
other only still presses on me. Siegbert,’ he continued, 
‘no, never shalt thou quit this, thine inheritance, but I 
will go to another place, if I may at length wrestle out 
a pardon for my second crime.’ 

The next morning he gathered all his household 
around him, and presented to them, Siegbert, as the 
precious long lost son of his brother Siegbert, and the 
only true heir of the castle and all its appurtenances. 
On the third day, after putting all things in order, and 
making rich compensation for his severities, and asking 
forgiveness, he proceeded to the cloister. Here he 
passed the evening of his days in earnest penitence, 
under the faithful aid of father Placidus. 

Siegbert erected in the village, not far from the resi- 
dence of his father Reinhold, a beautiful church. Hither 
he transported the mortal remains of his good uncle, 
Hercules Von Aspermont; and here, too, after his 
death, he assigned a resting place for his wicked uncle, 
Arbogast von Wallenstutten, by the side of the good 
ene. ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘in the world above, they 
have now shaken hands in reconciliation; and as I for- 
gave him, shall not our Father in Heaven much more 
forgive him, who, here, indeed, so wonderfully led my 
uncle to repentance, while he brought me back to the 
inheritance of my father?’ ”’ L. 0, 
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OUR ROVER. 


Wen you're running call me, Rover, I can hear you on my 
way, 


Your bark is so much louder than the children at their play ; 
Now don’t forget it, Rover, I’m sure you understand, 
Your eyes are full of softness as you stoop to lick my hand. 


But I must teach you, Rover, to stand up like a man, 
And soon you may be walking, if you only think you can, 
Mamma says so to me, Rove, when home I run in grief, 
“Grace, you can learn the lesson if you have that belief.” 


And now, dear good old Rover, you’re wiser far than I, 
I’m sure you might be walking, if you would only try, 
Tis such a foolish habit, not dignified in you, 

To rudely runon four feet, when you might walk on two. 


I should not then be left, Rove, — for when we’re out at play, 

I stop to find a flower, and you go far away; 

The other children leave me, for they can’t understand 

That you but say “ good morning,” when you jump to grasp 
my hand. 


They’re frightened at your smile, Rove,— ’tis but a smile 
to me, 

But wouldn’t it be wiser if you could solemn be? 

Your teeth are far too fearful, to be so much in sight, 

The miller’s white-haired children don’t comprehend it quite. 


And when you growl a little, just one kind, cheerful word, 
*Tis not much like music of the waters they have heard; 
But then I know your language, and it’s as sweet to me, 
As breath of summer morning, or song of summer bee. 


I see your're ina frolic, you'll chase that dancing rill, 
And leave me far behind you, slow walking down the hill ; 
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Yes, I must leave you now, sir, for what would grandma say, 
If that “rude, grim, old Rover” came with me all the way ? 


I'll find some moss, old Rover, and make a tiny wreath, © 
And bind a wee wee note all cunningly beneath ; 

Will you carry it to Mabel, and tell her that I wait 
Impatient for her coming at the brown old garden gate ? 


Tell her, Rove, to hurry, for the shadows longer grow, 
The heavy dews are falling, the mill-wheel moveth slow, 
The, white birch like a finger points upward to the sky, 

Its leaves are chilled, and shiver with ev’ning’s faintest sigh, 


I’m not a bit afraid, Rove, to wait a little while, 

I know that little Mabel will greet you with a smile; 

Then call me where you’re running, I can hear you on the 
way; 

And mind you bark more loudly where the miller’s children 
play. 


Then hurry, hurry, Rove, bring Mabel here to me, 
T’ll meet her in the shadow beneath the white birch tree ; 
She'll see it a distance, let her fancy it is 4, 
Pointing with a meaning to the dark’ning twilight sky. 
S. W. le 
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“© banish the tears of children! Continued rains upon the 
blossoms are so hurtful.”—Jean Pavt. 


WuoeEver has unnecessarily caused the tears of chil- 
dren to flow, has always in his heart one tender spot 
that gives him pain; it is therefore well to avoid if pos- 
sible this uneasiness; to consider whether what have 
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been considered lawful causes for this suffering to chil- 
dren are really so, and if they can be avoided. 

We believe the mode of teaching children is one fruit- 
ful source of suffering, both to child and teacher ; and as 
instruction is necessary to their future usefulness and 
respectability, it is well to consider how this can be best 
given. It is not with the idea that children should 
never have anything but play in their early and fresh 
days, but that those early days should be made to them 
as full of good or with as little of evil as possible, that 
we would enter upon this fruitful and contested subject, 
the mode of teaching children. 

We know there are many children whose parents will 
have little to do with them on account of their poverty, 
and the hours when they are in the primary schools are 
very important ones; it is in these schools where we 
think many of their tears, and much of their listless, un- 
happy time to them, might be spared. To teach the A. 
B. C. to children, is not a light undertaking to either 
party, and any mode that would make this task an 
agreeable one, would be welcome. It is sometimes true 
that in many counsellors there is wisdom, and, however 
much may have been said and done upon this subject, 
there is still much more to be said and done; and all, 
who have taken any part, however small, in the task of 
teaching, may, from their experience, utter some truth. 

One great evil in schools for children, whether public 
or private, arises from the fact that there is much time 
passed there, when the child has to turn himself into a 
machine, in order to fulfil the regulations of the school. 
In primary schools this trial has been somewhat met by 
making it a part of the instruction ; that instead of suck- 
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ing his thumbs, a child should be called upon to clap his 
hands, and in the place of knocking his feet against the 
bench or his neighbor, he is called upon to march; 
no doubt these are to the child agreeable substitutes, 
and by these means his school hours are rendered much 
happier; but is there not a way for the child to use his 
faculties more naturally, and at the same time be learn- 
ing something better than to march, an accomplishment 
which he probably possessed before he entered the walls 
of learning. 

The teacher who already knows A, and can say it with- 
out any hesitation, is very seldom aware how difficult 
and abstract a lesson she is teaching, when she attempts 
to impart this knowledge to the uninitiated; should she 
find a way in which she can impress upon the child’s 
memory, this letter, with all its merits, she will find it 
no difficult task to follow on till the whole alphabet is 
compassed. 

In a primary school there are, doubtless, many who 
have passed this rubicon, but there are many who know 
nothing of the mysteries of the twenty-six letters. 

In teaching a child his letters, all his faculties should 
be called into play, for all are necessary to impress upon 
his mind the awful fact that the marks which he sees, 
have names which it is a sin to forget. 

He comes to the teacher; the mysterious -primer is 
opened; the straight column of letters is shown to him, 
which he must learn; to him they all look very much 
alike, and have no interest to his eyes; they are not like 
anything he has seen before, or wishes to see again. 

As it is necessary that this knowledge of the letters 
should be acquired, could it not be given in such a man- 
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ner as to make its acquirement profitable and agreeable 
during the process; we think it could, in the following 
manner. It is supposed that every child is provided 
with a slate and pencil, and is so situated that he can 
use them conveniently, without straining his muscles. 
Those children who are innocent of knowing the alpha- 
bet, are requested to stand up, and observe the letter A, 
which the teacher draws upon a black-board that all 
eyes can see, when their attention is directed towards 
the letter; she then pronounces its name, and all the 
children are requested to do the same ; this makes suffi- 
cient noise to gratify a child’s natural love of sound. 
She then proceeds to give the different sounds which this 
letter takes; taking pains to utter these sounds in a 
clear and distinct voice, the children imitating her after 
each separate sound ; this should be done several times, 
and the children should be induced by example and di- 
rection to utter the sound from the lower part of the 
chest, and not squeak it out from the throat; the pei- 
forming this takes up the attention, and makes the exer- 
cise entertaining, while it contributes to strengthen the 
lungs, and to give a full and clear enunciation, which is 
a very important part of the instruction in reading. 
When this is repeated as often as the teacher thinks use- 
ful, the children should be requested to make the attempt 
of imitating this letter on the slate, and if any mark is 
made by the pupil that in any way resembles the letter, 
he, or she, should be encouraged to try again, till they 
are somewhat satisfied themselves. It is very important 
that these first attempts at imitation, let them be ever 
so unlike, should receive encouragement from the teach- 
er, who must show her genius by discovering a resem- 
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blance, where the modest frightened child sees “none, 
lest he should lose his courage, and give up in despair. 
By this method the child’s interests are enlisted on the 
side of the letter he attempts to make, and he remem- 
bers it, in spite of himself. This exercise will take up a 
good portion of his time, but should he have some left, 
the next letter can be dealt with in the same way, and 
thea he can be made to put the two sounds together and 
pronounce the syllable ab. By this means he has taken 
a lesson in drawing and spelling as well as in the ele- 
ments of elocution; he has had all his time occupied, 
and his faculties ealled into play in a healthful and 
agreeable manner; the teacher, too, is saved from the 
tedium of saying the same letter over to inattentive ears 
and eyes; the children feel that they have done some- 
thing ; this leaves no time for marching and clapping of 
hands, which is apt to set the school in an uproar, and 
lead the children to think that it is much better fun to do 
so, than to learn to read, (as it certainly is,) when taught 
in the usual manner. This being dispensed with, the 
teacher’s ears are saved from the sound which is so de- 
lightful to the young aspirants. 

This method may seem a slow way of proceeding; but 
at the end of one fortnight, it will show, if faithfully per- 
severed in, a shorter and more agreeable, though not a 
royal road for all parties. 8. 0.0. 
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THE WISHING WELL. 











THE WISHING WELL. 


“ As ye sow, so also shall ye reap.” 


Ir was sunrise ; every blade of grass was edged with 
light; the leaves trembled a moment, then rested silently, 
as if startled at their own motion; and occasionally, the 
faint chirp of a sleepy bird sounded like a low laugh 
from the trees. Here was the Wishing Well—cold, 
dark, and so deep, it could not be fathomed. By its 
side was seated an old man, filled with grief, but stern. 
His long, white hair swept about in the wind, and his 
pale blue eyes looked faded and sad. 

** How soon will it be morning ?”’ he asked of a child 
at his side. 

“ Dear grandfather,” said the boy, ‘ look at the bright 
sun! ‘The rays are slanting over the side of the hill, 
and the Wishing Well looks like a basin of steel in the 
light. Can you not see it, grandfather?” 

The old man did not reply ; but he sighed and drew 
his cloak more closely around him, for the chill air of the 
morning made him shiver. 

** My son,”’ he said, ‘‘ when the crowd comes from the 
village, you must help me answer their cries. I am tired 
and faint ; I have walked too far; and to-night, I must 
rest and sleep.” 

The little child put his warm, rosy arm under the 
white head of the old man, and soothingly bade him 
sleep, while he watched. : 3 

Soon the crowd came from the village, with shouts 
and laughter, music and peals of bells ringing joyously, 
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in commemoration of some glad event. The child 
clapped his hands in glee, and the old man mtrmured 
in his sleep. In the joyous peal, there was one tone so 
mournful, that it sounded like the tolling of a funeral 
bell; and the old man had singled. this tone from the 
rest, and it mingled like a mounful thought in his dream. 
Soon the crowd came nearer. 

‘“‘Grandfather, grandfather!” exclaimed the boy, 
‘““Wake, they are coming! The children are first. 
Shall I give the little girl the wings she wished for, last 
year? and shall I tell the boy, he must wait till he is a 
man, before he can reach the star he pined for? Wake, 
grandfather, and tell me.” 

The old man slowly aroused himself. He was faint 
and chilled; his staff shook in his trembling hand. 
His eyelids drooped heavily, and his eyes filled with 
tears as he saw the beautiful boy, full of hope, kneeling 
at the water’s edge, with his ear bent down, carefully 
listening to the eager questions of the crowd. 

‘‘ Grandfather,’’ he murmured, “the little girl has 
knelt, and whispered to the fountain, that she wants the 
wings, — does she deserve them?”’ 

*No;” said the grandfather, “‘ tell the wave to whis- 
per to her, — not to have a wrong thought, and when 
she comes again next year, she will deserve them.” 

“Ah! grandfather,” he said, “‘ she cannot help that. 
Ske has been so good,— you told me she was better 
than the rest. Do let her have her wish.” 

** She has never tried not to have a wrong thought, 
my son. Let her try. I cannot grant the wish, but I 
can say, if she deserves the reward —”’ 

The child knelt down, and whispered to the well, 
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“The little girl does not deserve the gift!” And all 
the small waves rippled and repeated the words, ‘* does 
not deserve the gift.” Little Mabel crept away, sad and 
disappointed, but resolved to gain the reward. 

Once in each year, were the wishes whispered, and the 
gifts sent; then the shores of the Wishing Well were 
crowded with people. 

A young sailor came next: “‘ A prosperous voyage, 
and a happy new year,’ he whispered to the water. 
But his voice was like a whisper of the wind, that gradu- 
ally grows louder and louder, till it becomes a tempest. 
The echoes caught the sound, and the air was filled with 
the response, ‘‘ A prosperous voyage, and a happy new 
year!” 

“‘ Dear grandfather, that was pleasant,” said the boy. 
‘*T am glad he desired the gift. You tld me of his 
taking care of his aged mother, and that now he is to 
have a nice home of his own, with his mother and his 
little wife there together. Here is the bride now. Wil- 
liam is leading her to the bank, because he was so suc- 
cessful himself, he believes she must be so also. Listen, 
grandfather, what does she ask?” 

‘A happy new year, and a grateful spirit!”’ The 
echoes caught up the sound, and the air was filled with 
the granted wish. 

‘Grandfather, here is the little boy, who was crying 
for the star, — what shall I tell him?” 

** My son, tell him, ambition is for men, and if they 
find the star they seek, its unnatural brightness too often 
blinds them with its light.” 

‘* Grandfather, here is a young girl, begging for the 
happiness of her old mother; shall she receive it? She 
did not ask for herself.” 
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** Yes, boy, give them happiness for the whole year ; 
she has won it for both.” 

Then the echoes murmured to the frightened girl, 
‘* Happiness for both!’’ And the waves of the Wishing 
Well glittered and flashed in the sunlight, as if they too 
laughed out, ‘‘ Happiness for both!” 

The eyes of the boy beamed with joy, because he had 
power to bestow the reward; for he was the young spirit 
of the New Year, who brought beautiful gifts and glid 
wishes to the world. 

He wore a rose-colored robe, the hue of the morning 
sky, fastened with a silver button like a star. He car- 
ried in his hand a basket of roses, that he showered over 
the crowd, though they were unconscious of it at the 
time. 

To those who were most beautiful in spirit, he gave 
the fragrance and the beauty of the flowers, to be always 
around them through life. To those who had done little 
good, and little wrong, he gave flowers with slight fra- 
grance. But only the thorns were given to those who 
had been unkind and selfish through the year. 

When some of the people came and whispered their 
wish for Happiness, and it seemed scornfully repeated 
by a thousand voices, it fell back like a heavy weight on 
the hearts of those who had uttered it. 

They knew at the time they asked for the reward, 
that they did not deserve it; and the waters seemed to 
whisper with reproachful voices to them, and to tell each 
one of the wrong he had done. 

One wave was like the sobbing of a child, who had 
been starved and beaten; another was the voice of a 
man in anger, who had done some dreadful deed. 
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There were few like these. Most of them sounded like 
the cheerful laugh of children, the song of birds, or the 
tiny waving of a butterfly’s wing over the summer grass. 
For there were many gentle deeds almost too slight to 
be recorded, but the old man remembered them all, and 
the well gave back the echo. 

The water kept the record of the old man carefully, 
and the boy granted only the wishes which his grand- 
father said were deserved. "When the people had all 
received their gifts, they walked back to the village si- 
lently. Many of them were grieved and disappointed. 
The bells ceased to ring, when the questions were asked 
at the well ; and deep silence was kept that the answers 
might be distinctly heard. This silence was still un- 
broken by the crowd; perhaps it had weighed upon 
them so long, that they did not eare to break it. Per- 
haps they were sad and thoughtful ; for they had heard 
of many deeds long forgotten by themselves, — deeds 
they hoped ever to forget, — but on this day of each 
year, the Well gave back the record too distinctly for 
them to evade it. 

The children were too thoughtless to heed the gloom ; 
they shouted more wildly than before. ‘* Mabel,” said 
one, ** did you hear the wave, when Rose Lilly asked for 
a happy new year, because she had given half her money 
to a poor child at the gate? It said,—‘“hush!’” Then 
the children shouted “ Hush,—hush!”’ and said, ** Rose 
did not receive the gift, because she told of the good she 
had done.” 

“ T think the Well is too strict,” said another, ‘‘ I have 
been trying for a whole year to be good; and now it 
says, I must not have a wrong thought. Alice had her 
wish, and she is no better than J,” 
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‘** Ah!” exclaimed another, ‘‘ what did the wave say 
to you, Lilla? It did not answer when you spoke, but 
it drifted to your feet a little blade of water-grass, and 
that said, ‘‘ Humility.” The child hung her head, 
ashamed. 

** Well, how can I be humble,” she said, “‘if I know I 
am better than the rest; the wave whispered, if ] would 
be humble, I might have my wish—”’ 

‘*‘ Yes, and it gave Effie hers, just because she ran in 
to wake an old woman when her house was burning ; and 
Effie is so rude, no one likes her.” 

** Oh, Rose, that is not kind; the wave said it was 
because she was self-forgetful. She is more generous 
than any of us; she does not think any thing about 
herself.” 

** She does not know she is rude, then!” 

** Oh, yes she does; for I told her of it. She says it 
is only a foolish habit, that she can easily avoid by being 
more thoughtful.”’, 

And thus the crowd moved on; the voices of the chil- 
dren echoing faintly in the distance, to the shores of the 
Wishing Well, where the old man and the child wére 
still seated. 

‘“‘My son, I hope you will have a happier. reign than 
mine,’ said the agedman. ‘I have had too much care ; 
Iam bowed down with the burdens I must carry home.” 

‘** Let me help you, grandfather,’’ said the boy, and he 
lifted the heavy burden of forgotten deeds, that the peo- 
ple had left behind them at the Well, placed it on the 
staff of the old man, and swung it carefully over his 
shoulder. 

** Let me go with you to the edge of the wood,” said 
the child, ‘‘ it is time for us to part.” 
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The old man rose with difficulty, and taking the arm 
of the boy, tottered slowly along the slippery path be- 
neath the dark pines. 

“Leave me, my son,” he said, ** my strength is fail- 
ing. I have nothing left to do on earth; it is best that 
I should die.” 

The child looked wonderingly in the face of the aged 
man, and said, “ You will not die, grandfather; you 
will only leave me to carry your record home, and I 
shall meet you, when I have made mine; tell me, is it 
not so?” 

*“Yes, my son,” said the dying old man, faintly. 
** Farewell!’’ And as the child looked around in awe, 
a wreath of grey mist left the borders of the Well, and 
floated slowly, till it joined the clouds in the morning 
sky. 

It was the parting of the Old Year with the New. 





’ 


The boy looked around a moment, tearfully, then lifted 
his little basket of roses, with a smile;and went his way. 
I know you understand my story. Let us remember 
that the Old Year has kept faithfully its record of good 
and evil deeds; and if our hearts have been pure and 
calm, then will the New Year bring the gifts of joy and 
happiness that we have earned. 8. W. L. 





PETER GASSENDI. 


Peter Gassenpi of France, was a very wise and 
learned man. It is said of him that when he was a boy, 
about four years of age, he would stand upon a chair 
and make little speeches to his brothers and sisters. As 
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he grew bigger, he was very fond of examining the moun- 
tains and fields, and viewing the sun, moon and stars. 
When he was only seven years of age, he often rose out 
of his bed to observe the stars. One evening he was 
walking with two or three boys and girls; the full moon 
was shining in the sky, and thin clouds were floating be- 
fore the wind. The children began to contend whether 
it was the moon or clouds which seemed to move. The 
boys and girls said ‘‘ they were sure that the clouds were 
still and that it was the moon which moved.” ‘Peter in- 
sisted that the moon had no motion such as they thought, 
and that it was the clouds which were moving. But his 
reasons had no effect upon his companions till he tried 
the following plan. He took them under a large tree, 
and bade them look at the branches. They now saw 
that the moon seenied to stand still between the leaves 
and branches, while the clouds sailed away far out of 
sight. They were then obliged to confess that Peter 
was right and that they were wrong. 

The thoughtful Peter continued to be observant, and 
at length from a little Astronomer he became a great 


Astronomer. 
[Little England’s Halfpenny Newspaper. 





THE STEAM ENGINE. 


THE action of Steam for producing motion was known 
as early as a hundred and thirty years before Christ, but 
till witnin two hundred years no use was made of that 
knowledge. The Marquis of Worcester, at length, in 
1663, published an account of a kind of steam engine 
which he had invented, and about twenty years afterwards 
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Sir Samuel Morland proposed employing steam as a me- 
chanical power. About the year 1690 a rude engine was 
constructed by Denis Papin, a Frenchman, and was used 
for raising water. 

We are indebted, however, to James Watt, the son of 
a ship chandler, for the greatest improvement in the steam 
engine ;as improved by him, it has been applied-as a 
moving power to at least four important branches of art 
and commerce, viz :.cotton spinning—machinery and 
power looms—steam vessels—locomotive carriages on 
railways, and printing machinery. 

One writer speaking of the wonders accomplished by 
the steam engine, says. ‘‘ In its present perfect state it 
appears almost endowed with reason. It regulates cor- 
rectly the number of strokes performed in a given time, 
and counts or records them, for the purpose of telling how 
much work it has done, just as the clock records the beat 
of its pendulum; it regulates the quantity of steam ad- 
mitted to work—the supply of water to the boiler, and 
the supply of coals to the fire ;it opens and shuts its 
valves with precision ; oils its joints ; extracts any air 
that may accidentally enter any part which should be va- 
cuous or empty ; and when anything goes wrong that it 
cannot rectify it rings a bell ; yet with all these talents 
and qualites, and even when exerting the power of sever- 
al hundred horses, it is obedient to the hand ofa child. 
Its aliment, or food, is coal, coke, wood, or charcoal, but 
it consumes none when idle; it never tires—wants no 
sleep—is not subject to malady, when properly made, 
and only refuses to work when worn out with age. It 
is equally active in all climates, and will do any kind of 
work ; it acts the part of a water-pumper—a miner—a 
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sailor—a cotton-spinner—a weaver—a blacksmith, or a 
miller, just as occasion may require.” 

Could our great-grand-fathers revisit our world and 
see the locomotive dragging its lengthy train along at the 
rate of fifty or sixty miles an hour, what would they 
say >—Jb. 





SEAWEED. 


Many who live inland have never seen this vegetable. 
Its name indicates its orgin and its nature. It grows in 
abundance on rocks by the sea shore, and on the abrupt, 
shelving islands. Botanists have specified many kinds. 
Its generic name is Fucus. There is the Fucus natans, 
or swimming fucus, sometimes called the gulf-weed, 
abounding in the Gulf of Florida; and found in many 
parts of the ocean forming masses of floating fields, ma- 
ny miles in extent. The root of this species is not 
discernible, being worn and broken by agitation and col- 
lision ; but whenever you meet with it, even a thousand 
miles from land, you may be sure it has had a home, and 
that some rude wave has torn it away and tossed it forth 
upon the desert of waters. é 

Another species is the Fucus Giganteus, or great sea- 
weed. It hasaleafof immense size, which. at a distance 
on the surface of the water, seems like the wreck of a 
boat, or a dead porpoise. 

In the Fucus Vesiculosus, or bladder seaweed, the 
knobs are on the midrib, and at angles formed by the un- 
ion of the stem and its branches. ‘This species contains a 
great quantity of mucilage, and is therefore extensively 
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used for dressing soils. In Lapland it is boiled with 
meal and given to cattle. 

Fucus Nodocus, or knobbed seaweed is abundant. It 
has forked fronds or leaves. The knobs are bladders of 
air which render it very buoyant. When it is cast ashore, 
and dried by the sun, the knobs are brittle and yield a 
crackling sound to the tread. 

The Fucus Serratus, has the edge of its leaves beau- 
tifully serrated or toothed like a saw. A small species 
of seaweed is used for food. It grows on the coasts of 
Ireland, and is esteemed as a very delicate eatable. 

Many of the Fuci are exceedingly beautiful: when 
pressed and dried for an herbarium, their leaves display 
all the tints ofthe rainbow. They are so transparent and 
varied as to constitute in such a state one of the most el- 
egant trophies of scientific industry. 

A lady of feeble constitution, it England, has gathered 
and preserved during her visits to watering places for 
health, about five hundred varieties. These she has ana- 
lyzed and arranged in perfect order, and the whole is ren- 
dered profitable by a charming book for children upon 
the forms, habits, colors and uses of seaweed. On some 
of the barren islands of Scotland the manufacture of kelp 
is the prevailing employment. The weed is gathered in 
great quantities and burned to ashes. From these an 
impure soda is produced, which the natives sell in boat- 
loads for the estates of Scotland and England.  Some- 
times the ashes are sown freely among the wheat. 
This manure is esteemed highly as a convenient and pow- 
erful help to the soil. 

A well known poetess has thus sung the destiny of 
the seaweed, after its wanderings and adventures on the 
ocean. 
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“The vraie ! the vraie! come take a farewell 

Of your boundless and billow’y home ; 

No more will you dive in the fathomless cell, 

Or leap in the sparkling foam : 

Far from the petrel, the gannet, and grebe, 

Thou shalt be scattered abroad ; 

And carefully strew’d on the mountain glebe, 

To add to the harvest hoard. 

The jand must be tilled, the tiller must feed, 
Andthe corn must be helped by the good seaweed. 


The vraie! the vraie ! pile it on the fire ; 

Let it crackle and smoke in the wind : 

And a smouldering heap of treasure we’ll keep, 
In the ashes it leaveth behind. 

On to the furrow, on to the field, 

Dust to dust is the claim ; 

Tis what the prince and pilgrim yield, 

And the seaweed giveth the same. 

The land must be tilled, the tiller must feed, 
But he’!l mingle at last with the good seaweed.” 


The chambers of consumptives are often hung with 
dripping seaweed, that the air may be impregnated with 
saline vapors. ‘This is sometimes serviceable. Gener- 
ally, however, like all other remedies in settled pulmon- 
ary cases, it affords only a temporary relief, adding its 
moiety to those influences which soothe the sorrows of 
the victim in his certain descent to the grave. 

All things are or might be made useful. None of the 
works of God are vain. We are igriorant of the nature 
and possible uses of many things; but there are doubt- 
less those which, not only useless but a positive hind- 
rance to our enterprise at present, may in the end, as we 
advance in knowledge, he ranked among the most valua- 
ble substances, and become the materials of the noblest 
artistic and scientific triumphs. 

One of our best poets has made the seaweed an emblem 
of thought. 
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When storms of wild commotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the poet’s soul,—ere long, 

From each cave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness 

Floats some fragments of a song. 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting, 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heart, 

Till at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoarded 

Household words, no more depart. 


May we not find in the seaweed an emblem of the 
sailor? Like it he is torn from his home by the rude 
romance and temptations that flow in upon his heart 
from the sea; like it he is’ whirled on the “ merciless 
main ;”’ like it tossed ashore to die under the burning 
fevers of disease, temptations and crime. And like it 
has he not. been, until lately, a neglected, unknown 
thing, although there have been ever within him the ele- 
ments of manhood and immortality! Oh, that the 
breath of the spirit might be felt on the ‘ shifting cur- 
rents’’ of his ‘restless heart !’’ That, from the thou- 
sand scenes of childhood and age, on many seas, in many 
lands, the salutary hopes and fears, the solemn lessons 
and resolves, the parental prayers, the light of the bible 
and of the sanctuary, the voices of the living and of the 
dead, the silent whispers in the soul, the grand teach- 
ings of hature and of providence,— all scattered over 
the mighty deep of his life,-—- may float back into his 
memory, there, earnestly gathered and fondly cherished, 
to become the germs of .a new, a happy, a glorious exis- 
tence ! E. E. A 
[Sailor’s Magazine. 








